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stock theory terminated the struggle between the privileged and non- 
privileged, are shown by the author to have been a practical nullity 
on the economic side, because they could not do away with the lati- 
f undia ; and the expansion of Roman territory which soon followed 
simply postponed the consideration of the land question to the days 
of the Gracchi. 

The author's conclusions in regard to this period of territorial expan- 
sion, complicated about the middle of the period by the outbreak of 
the revolution under the Gracchi, are that Rome's great increase in 
wealth was due neither to agriculture, because the period is most 
strongly characterized by the ruin of the small farmer and the shifting 
of the population to the city ; nor to commerce , which was at best largely 
a commerce of food importation ; nor to industrial activity , because this 
was too closely connected with slave labor to be economically advan- 
tageous ; but simply to the shifting of the wealth of the provinces to the 
central state. While this process enriched the coffers of Rome it 
sapped the moral vigor of the Roman people. 

It may be said that these conclusions are not especially novel ; but 

in firmly establishing them by an examination of all the authorities from 

the economic standpoint, the author has done a valuable piece of work. 

J. H. Drake. 
University of Michigan. 

Ertrag und Einkommen auf der Grundlage einer rein sub- 
jecktivcn Wertlehre. Ein wirtschaftstheoretischer Versuch. By 
Robert Liefmann. Jena, G. Fischer, 1907. — viii, 72 pp. 

The central thought of the little pamphlet is that economic science 
has to do not with technical production, but with psychological rela- 
tions between men and goods (page 42). A theory of value must be 
purely subjective. The marginal-utility theorists imply this view, but 
halt on the ground of an objective value theory (page 36). The 
greatest error in current economic discussion is the confusion of tech- 
nical yield (production) with economic yield (value and income). 
Modern business methods lead to the objectifying of value, but the 
true grounds of all valuations and of all prices are the estimates made 
by the consumers (page 41) ; in last analysis it is always wants that are 
the causes of the complex business of technical production (page 45). 

The confusion between economics and technique taints all current 
discussion. Purely technical concepts are applied to economic phe- 
nomena, and economic concepts, such as value and capital, are applied 
to technical questions (page 44). " Products " and "goods " must be 
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clearly distinguished (page 46). " Value " and "capital" are used in 
two senses, the one technical and the other economic. Professor 
Liefmann would limit the concept of capital to the price-expression of 
goods and he would do away with the usual distinction between rent- 
yielding and interest-yielding agents as concretely differing classes of 
things. He would use " capital" only as an expression in terms of 
value or price (page 16), and as a corollary he connects distributive 
theory with price, not with distributive justice. 

These ideas are developed with much independence of thought and 
vigor of expression ; but most of them have, to students of American 
economics in the past decade, a familiar sound. The author is not 
conservative, compromising or eclectic. So far from minimizing his 
departure from the ideas current in German economics, he takes issue 
from the first " with nearly everything that heretofore has been taught 
on some of the most fundamental phenomena of economics, on the 
whole theory of income, and on the greater part of the theory of 
value" (Introduction, page v). 

Just as the book was appearing, the author made a journey to the 
United States, where already views were widely held similar to those 
which he had independently developed. While the value doctrine still 
dominant in America is of the objective kind rejected by Professor 
Liefmann, yet, from the earlier writings of Clark and Patten to the 
present, some American economists have been developing the subjec- 
tive aspects of economic theory. In this spirit contributions taking 
various forms have been made by Carver, Commons, Daniels, Daven- 
port, Fisher, Keasbey, Kemmerer, Seligman, Veblen — to mention 
but a few of the names that at once occur. In a goodly number of 
American colleges a thoroughgoing subjective theory of distribution had 
been taught for years before Professor Liefmann's book appeared. To 
those in accord with these growing tendencies, the significance of this 
book is therefore not so much in the absolute novelty of the ideas as 
in the evidence it brings of a cosmopolitan trend of thought toward this 
deeper and truer analysis of economic theory. 

The reviewer, agreeing almost entirely with the essential doctrines 
presented, may venture to suggest some limitations in, and dissent from, 
the author's treatment. Professor Liefmann stops short of a complete 
subjective theory by a long step, in that he has no concept of " psychic 
income " such as has been so widely accepted in America. Hence 
unreal contrasts and false reasoning ; as when he declares that a loan- 
able consumption good, such as a house, is not a means of production 
(page 20) , and that money spent for music and travel is wealth spent 
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for uneconomic ends (page 38), and that an amateur gardener is not 
working economically because he lacks the consciousness of a limited 
supply of goods ! (page 42) , and that the amateur carpenter's plane is 
not capital and his products are not economic goods. 

Even more surprising and disappointing to our modern subjective 
theorists must be the author's explanation, or lack of real explanation, 
of the interest problem. For him there is here no special problem 
(page 18) ; loan interest arises because the owner of money can, by 
buying something that will yield a rent, get an increase of income 
equivalent to the loan interest (page 21). Surely this is pre-B6hm- 
Bawerkian superficiality. Why does the purchased good involve in its 
price a discount on its future uses? The problem is to be solved only 
by the capitalization theory, of which no hint appears in this book. 

Assent must be withheld also from the extreme proposition that 
economics is a purely subjective science, having nothing to do with 
technical production (page 42 et passim). The need is rather to sepa- 
rate the subjective from the intermingled objective parts of economic 
study, and to treat them more fundamentally. 

Granting that these exceptions are well taken, American students 

must yet be greatly interested in a book of such independent thought, 

directed toward a unified , logical formulation of the deeper value problem, 

and contributing thus notably to the international agreement which 

must be the evidence of ultimate truth in this realm of abstract theory. 

Frank A. Fetter. 
Cornell University. 

Railroad Promotion and Capitalization in the United States. 
By F. A. Cleveland and F. W. Powell. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1909. — xiv, 368 pp. 

Railroad Freight Rates. By LOGAN G. McPHERSON. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1909. — x, 441 pp. 

The first of the books under review is the first volume of a history 
of railway finance that was begun a decade ago by Dr. Cleveland. 
After the preparation of an economic history of the United States was 
started under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution, Professor B. H. 
Meyer, who has charge of the transportation section of that history, 
secured the collaboration of Dr. Cleveland, and a small grant was made 
to him from the funds of the Carnegie Institution to assist in the col- 
lection of materials. At this time Dr. Cleveland obtained the co- 
operation of Mr. Powell. The present volume is the product of their 
joint labors. The completed work will comprise three volumes. 



